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Treatment of the Cow Recumbent After Parturition 


What treatment is advised, with any hope of success, with the cow 
that is recumbent after parturition and refuses to get up, but is otherwise 
normal ? The question is also applicable to those which have recovered 
from milk fever but will not rise. 


“\ir. L. G. ANDERSON : Treatment would depend upon the cause : 
many factors might operate—obturator paralysis, separation of the 
pubic symphysis, malnutrition (in heifers) and others of a specific 
nature. Even sulkiness might be responsible for the condition, 
particularly in Channel Island breeds. Patience was essential. 
Strychnine would often help ; potassium iodide had been used and 
also arsenic. Slinging might be necessary and, occasionally, electrical 
treatment was of value: the sparking plug of a car applied to a 
damp spot provided an emergency apparatus for this purpose. 

When, after most careful examination, no obvious cause could 
be found, little more than careful nursing could be done. 

Mr. J. W. Brurorp agreed with Mr. Anderson and added that 
another thing which would prevent an animal from getting up after 
calving was rupture of the round ligament of the hip. It was difficult 
to diagnose. It was doubtful whether an animal that was normal 
would refuse to get up for more than an hour or so, but if she remained 
in the recumbent position care must be taken that she was comfortable 
and in the right position to rise. Proper heip and a good heave 
on the tail at the psychological moment were often effective. 

Professor J. McCunn: The question pre-supposed nothing 
abnormal and the case came into the psychological category. He 
recalied his first case when his brother accompanied him as a second 
opinion. The cow had been down for some days and his brother 
simply placed an irritated cat on the cow’s back and the animal 
got up. 

Professor G. H. Woo.tpripce: A dog was a useful assistant in 
many instances. ‘The cow must not be fastened by the neck; if it 
were it must be released. Another thing he had known used was 
two strips of wood about a foot long, one placed above and one below 
the tail towards the base and vigorously rubbed up and down, the 
stimulation often being sufficient to cause the animal to get up. He 
also had seen good results by putting a cat on the cow’s back. 

Mr. C. W. Orraway: When there was rupture of the hip how 
was it diagnosed and was it unilateral or bilateral ? 

Mr. Brurorp : In the cases he had seen the rupture was unilateral. 
It was difficult to diagnose in the first three or four days but there 
was the characteristic position of the injured leg which was kept much 
flatter on the ground and abnormally extended alongside the body. 
If they were to put their ear to the affected hip joint and got the leg 
moved up and down they would hear distinct crepitation. 

Mr. ANDERSON : Some of the cases were purely psychological, but 
there were cases where the animal tried to get up but was unsuccessful. 
| Professor McCunn asked if Mr. Bruford had found any post- 
eer evidence of rupture of the ligament in the cases so diegnosed. 

Crepitation in the hip joint did not necessarily mean rupture of the 
ligament. 

Mr. BruForp stated that every case so diagnosed had been con- 
firmed on post-mortem examination. 


Milk Fever: Response to Udder Inflation but not to Calcium 
Treatment 


Why do some cows with milk fever fail to respond to calcium treatment, 
but will to udder inflation ? 


Mr. J. W. BruFrorp : He felt this question would have been better 
answered by a physiologist. There were cases of milk fever which 
did not respond to calcium therapy, although the calcium level had 
feturned to normal, and yet did respond to udder inflation. His 
explanation was that pressure within the udder produced by inflation 
Stimulated the autonomic nervous system and induced some of the 
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internal secreting glands to play their part. It also stimulated 
involuntary muscle. In practice there was evidence that after 
inflation there was an increase of uterine movement; very often 
the cleansing passed quite quickly after inflation and there was an 
increase of secretion from the vagina. In some parts of the country 
it was the habit of the cowman when a cow would not breed to leave 
the udder stocked up at the time of service. It was also held 
by some people that in the treatment of acetonaemia inflation of the 
udder did some good. Until they knew what brought about the 
sudden drop in the calcium level just prior to the onset of milk 
fever in the cow, they would find it difficult to say exactly what it 
was that put the cow right when the udder was inflated. 

Mr. ANDERSON: It should be remembered that the varied meta- 
bolic disturbances were not often clear. Frequently the cow had 
typical milk fever and it might be also affected with acetonaemia. It 
was possible that in these cases their diagnosis of milk fever was 
incomplete. 

Professor J. McCunn: One ought to finish up the question by 
adding and vice versa. Mr. Bruford was correct that the explanation 
was within the realm of the biochemist. 

Dr. R. F. MONTGOMERIE: In milk fever there was a markedly 
subnormal level of calcium in the blood which feature, by itself, was 
sufficient to explain many of the symptoms, but its true cause and 
the reason why inflation of the udder raised the calcium level back 
to, or towards, normal were unknown. Surely inflation could not 
have its effect by preventing milk secretion and that call for calcium. 
It must be assumed that it acted indirectly and one could postulate 
that it had other effects besides restoring the blood calcium level. 
Mr. Bruford had suggested that by some form of nerve irritation, 
possibly acting through one of the glands, inflation had a 
physiological effect far beyond that which caused restoration of the 
calcium level—an effect distinctly different from that produced by 
the injection of calcium and one which was necessary for recovery 
in some cases. 

Mr. L. P. Pucu: Basing his views on experimental work on the 
inflation of the udder of goats carried out some 20 years ago, he 
suggested that the mechanical distension of the erectile tissues of 
the udder brought about stimulation of the parasympathetic nervous 
system. He thought that there was a grand field for a veterinary 
physiologist to go into the whole question of the physiological and 
bio-chemical changes brought about as a result of inflation of the 
udder. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE thought the question could not be answered 
until more of the aetiology of milk fever (so-called) was kncwn. He 
doubted if calcium deficiency was the cause of milk fever. He thought 
it was the first result of the original cause. One of the results of milk 
fever was calcium deficier.cy and not the actual cause. Reduction of 
the calcium content might be put right by the injection of calcium 
and prominent symptoms thus removed. A possible explanation 
was that “ milk fever’ was due to some nervous upset in the ucder 
or some excessive hormone secretion. Inflation of the udder would 
exert some depressant effect on those causes and had nothing primariiy 
to do with the raising of the calcium content. Until they had more 
positive knowledge of the aetiology of milk fever they could not 
answer the question. 

Mr. Brurorp : In diagnosis one must remember acetonaemia and 
not inflate the udder before carrying out Rothera’s test or before 
trying magnesium. It was his impression that it was a calcium- 
magnesium imbalance and not a deficiency. 

Professor WooLpRIDGE: In what direction is the imbalance ? 

Dr. MonTGOMERIE: He had not intended to convey the idea of 
deficiency as that word was ordinarily used but a lack of calcium 
mobilized in the blood. The symptoms were largely those associated 
with such a low calcium blood level, in that normal passage of 
responses was impossible. They might explain the symptoms but, 
he thought, there was no satisfactory explanation of the cause of the 
disease. Since calcium occurred in the blood in two forms it might 
well be that the restored level following injection was somewhat 
different from that following udder inflation. He quite frequently 
heard reports which did suggest that the effect of inflation was some- 
what different from that of injection. 


Distemper Viruses 
. Has anyone any scientific proof that there is actually an American 
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or Continental virus of distemper which is different from the British 
virus, and which will infect a recovered distemper (British) case ? 

Dr. R. F. Montcomenrie : It was hard to answer the exact question 
in the negative but, if someone did have proof that there was a strain 
of distemper virus antigenically distinct from the Laidlaw and 
Dunkin virus, he had not had the pleasure of meeting them or reading 
their work. The diagnosis of distemper was not easy and he believed 
there were viruses in this country, in America and probably on the 
Continent which caused disease in dogs simulating street distemper 
in one or other of its phases. However, he knew of no virus which 
when injected into distemper-susceptible dogs caused the true 
syndrome of distemper and when injected into dogs immune to the 
Laidlaw-Dunkin strain set up that syndrome. The opinion occasion- 
ally expressed and which might have led to this question was probably 
the result of the real difficulty in the clinical diagnosis of distemper. 

Major H. Kirk asked if he was correct in assuming that Dr. 
Montgomerie had said there was not more than one virus, but that 
there were various strains. 

Dr. Montcomenrte replied there were some strains of virus which 
were more virulent than others. 

Major Krrk then stated that in greyhound-training kennels they 
continually received dogs from Ireland which almost invariably 
went down with distemper, and he wondered whether it was a 
different distemper virus in Ireland from that here. 

Mr. J. K. BATEMAN thought the dogs were infected somewhat in 
transit. He did not think there was any harm for dogs on this side 
from such infection or that the imported dogs had been infected on 
their own premises. 

Dr. Montcomerte: The risk of infection in transit was very 
considerable. Any dog coming across from Ireland would take a 
big risk of being exposed to distemper before coming into the kennels. 

Mr. BaTeMAN: It was often too late to inject serum on the day 
they arrived. 

Mr. L. P. Pucu: He thought there was more than one virus 
capable of giving rise to a picture of clinical distemper—the typical 
Laidlaw-Dunkin syndrome and a second picture with the patient 
showing a comparatively low temperature over a number of weeks, 
mild conjunctivitis, a cough and ending in an encephalitis indis- 
tinguishable clinically from that following true distemper, but differ- 
ing histologically in its nervous lesions. He wondered if Dr. Mont- 
gomerie had any evidence that there was such a second virus, giving 
rise to a disease which terminated in an encephalitis indistinguishable 
clinically from true distemper ? He believed that the two conditions 
could be separated out by inoculating ferrets from doubtful cases. 

Dr. Montcomertg: Yes; there was an infectious disease of dogs 
which was believed to be caused by virus which produced a condition 
not unlike encephalitis due to distemper virus. That virus was not 
able to produce the early typical distemper syndrome. It caused a 
low temperature reaction continuing for some time and the animal 
began to show evidence involving the central nervous system much 
sooner than in distemper. ‘The histological pictures were different 
in the two diseases. He was not unappreciative of the difficulties of 
the practitioner. He had the same clinical difficulties in experimental 
work as had the practitioner in practice. 


Significance of the Jugular Pulse 
What is the significance of the jugular pulse ? 


Professor J. McCunn: A jugular pulse was significant. It told 
of certain things happening in the heart or in neighbouring vessels. 
It generally indicated some organic or functional change within the 
heart. The organic changes were few and far between ; most changes 
were functional. The main functional change was incompetence of 
the tricuspid valve allowing a certain amount of regurgitation of 
blood from the right ventricle into the right auricle. It might be due 
to several things ; it was common for this dilation of the orifice to 
occur as the result of pure debility of the heart muscle : the so-called 
tired heart, and also strained heart. There was one other thing, but 
he had only seen it on one occasion in an animal, and that was the 
interference with the aortic valve which affected the flow of blood 
from the right ventricle. It was in the nature of an organic change 
leading to constriction or stenosis and then the proper quantity of 
blood could not be delivered from it. That caused pressure in the 
right ventricle to be raised, leading to dilation and regurgitation 
through the tricuspid valve. The jugular pulse did mean something ; 
it made one suspect that there was something organically or function- 
ally wrong with the heart or the great vessels leading from the heart 
towards the head. . 

Dr. R. F. Montcomerte: He had watched many horses with a 
distinct jugular pulse and he was never satisfied that anything was 
wrong. It seemed to him that in thin-skinned animals the jugular 
vein was close to the skin and as the flow of blood was stopped 


a little wave passed up the vessel. He had seen a small jugular 

pulse in thin-skinned horses on a number of occasions and he had 

never yet been satisfied during the life of the horse that 
re was anything wrong with the heart. 

Mr. ANDERSON : In cattle it was often associated with pericarditis, 

Professor McCunN: Mr. Anderson was correct, but more than 
90 per cent. of cases were functional. It was not surprising that 
when Dr. Montgomerie opened up his animals he saw nothing which 
might give him an apparent cause, but if he listened carefully to the 
horse’s heart he would hear a soft systolic murmur ; such a murmur 
signified incompetency of the tricuspid valve. He would hear it 
better on the right side than the left. They could not map out with 
exactitude the heart areas as with human beings. 

Dr. Montcomerie: He was thinking of the significance and what 
was the cause. He had run across cases in which it did not have 
any significance at all. 

Professor McCunn: It would not have any undue significance 
unless the horse was put to work. 

Miss O. Uvarov: She was glad to know that Professor McCunn 
recognized the significance of the jugular pulse: some of the text- 
books attached no importance to it. One encountered jugular pulse 
in small animals, in highly bred individuals. 

Two cases of smooth-coated Dachshund males were quoted ; in 

each case if frequent matings were required from these dogs, pro- 
nounced jugular pulse appeared after service and only subsided after 
two to three weeks’ rest. 
_ Mr. Matruews: There was a time when he studied this at length 
in horses. He had the assistance of a medical pathologist and a heart 
specialist. Contrary to what Professor McCunn had said, the evidence 
appeared to be that irregular heart action was very common in horses. 
He was working on different types of horses, heavy and light, fit and 
unfit, including some which had run at Aintree. In a number of 
them there was intermittency of heart action and jugular pulsation 
in some. He came to the conclusion that the jugular pulse and inter- 
mittent heart action had no particular significance in the horse. 

Miss J. O. JosHua: In small animals she had observed that with 
dogs under barbituate anaesthesia there was often a jugular pulse in 
animals in which one considered heart action to be perfectly normal. 
What was the explanation ? 

Professor McCunn: Miss Joshua had suggested that under 
barbituate anaesthesia they found no dilation of the right ventricle 
of the tricuspid valve and jugular pulse. In small animals with 
jugular pulse he had noted those animals had a cardiac arrhythmia; 
if they got that and the two sides were not synchronized there 
would be congestion and when the heart was congested on the right 
side there would be a jugular pulse. He agreed with Mr. Matthews 
that the intermittent pulse was of no great significance so long as it 
was regular and there was not reduplication of the first sound, i.e., 
a simple intermittent heart. Quite often as soon as the horse was 
put to work the intermittency would go and they would find that the 
abnormal jugular pulse had gone. It was probably some neurotic 
functional condition. 


Stuttgart Disease 


_ Is the cause of Stuttgart disease not definitely established? What 
is the best treatment and what percentage of recoveries may be expected! 


Mr. J. K. BaremMan: He was not surprised at the number who 
failed to identify Stuttgart disease. As time went on many people | 
were doubting just what Stuttgart disease was. It was reported 100) 
years ago and the cases were described in Germany but it was not 
often seen to-day. It caused necrosis of the tongue but a whole 
variety of conditions was put down for Stuttgart disease. Some 
said it was due to kidney degenerative changes and others to gastro- 
enteritic disturbance. He did not know what the present feeling was, 
but he did not think there was a definite case that anyone could point 
a finger to say “ that is Stuttgart.”” They could get similar conditions 
which gave very much the same picture. It occurred, for instance, 
in the absence of vitamin B and this type responded to the feeding 
of yeast. A condition was known in which the symptoms wert 
lassitude, loss of weight, muscle atrophy and a great deal of gastric 
disturbance and later, vomiting. Recent experience suggested that 
that type of case might be due to kidney degeneration, or it might 
be a leptospiral infection, without the presence of jaundice symptoms. 
As to treatment, he gave leptospiral serum and he gave the dog liquid 
paraffin to keep the bowels moving. If the dog was prostrate and 
without appetite he injected glucose saline subcutaneously and 
encouraged it to drink by giving saline solution. 

Miss M. Freak: She agreed with Mr. Bateman that there was! 
good deal of difference of opinion and fogginess in the diagnosis of 
Stuttgart disease. She had regarded it as infection with Leptospin 
canicola and in the acute case one saw actual sloughing of the tongut 
and on post-mortem examination ulceration of the stomach—and # 
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sme cases of the intestine—also nephritis. She was sorry Mr. 
Bateman had not mentioned penicillin, for although in the short time 
ithad been in use she had not had anything like an acute case that 
she regarded as Stuttgart disease she believed that penicillin treatment 
would give excellent results in leptospirosis. A case of sub-acute 
nephritis with a brownish deposit on the centre of the tongue had 
responded to a 24-hourly injection of oily penicillin (125,000 units 
for eight days) and that case had since shown a positive serum 
agglutination to Leptospira canicola. * 

Professor J. McCunn: The condition loosely described as Stuttgart 
disease nowadays was not Stuttgart as they knew it originally. The 
non-inflammatory reaction they saw in the dog’s tongue, leading to 
the necrosis, and the typical smell, was not the same thing as the 
condition now called Stuttgart disease. In true Stuttgart disease 
there was some connection with a chronic digestive disturbance. 
One dog he saw developed it after six weeks of vague gastric trouble. 
Modern so-called Stuttgart disease was a type of uraemia. Dr. John 
Bedman examined the blood urea of some cases. According to his 
figures a normal dog should have 80 but in these dogs the figure was 
in the region of 400. His own dog was a victim. They gave this 
dog 350 c.c. of a 2 per cent. solution of sodium bicarbonate intra- 
venously at 11 a.m., and by 4 p.m. the blood urea was down to 80 
and the dog was running about. Several other cases were treated 
but then war came and the work stopped. The sodium-bicarbonate 
_ had to be prepared in vacuo so that it retained the carbon 
dioxide 
Mr. Scotr DuNN: He did not believe that some of the cases so 
described were Stuttgart disease. If they got a typical case of Stutt- 
gart it was dead in 24 hours. He urged that people should not make 
aloose use of names of diseases. 

Professor WooLprIDGE: He did not think he had seen a case of 
typical Stuttgart in the last 20 years. Mr. Scott Dunn had raised 
a important aspect in the rapidity with which acute cases died : 
frequently 24 to 36 hours and the sudden change from an apparently 
healthy dog to a carcase! If they had seen a true case of Stuttgart 
they would not confuse it with the renal cases showing certain 
symptoms suggestive of Stuttgart. The condition most nearly 
approaching it in recent years had been the acute leptospiral infections 
when the early cases were diagnosed as Stuttgart disease. He felt 
that very few recent graduates had ever seen a case of the disease. 
Professor T. J. BoswortH.—He was convinced that more than 
one condition was being diagnosed as Stuttgart disease. Regarding 
the association of Leptospira canicola infection with the disease in 
this country, they should preserve an open mind for, as far as he 
knew, the organism had not yet been isolated from any dog here and 
it would be well to wait for definite evidence. 


Oedematous Conjunctivitis in Cats 


What is the actual cause of the highly oedematous conjunctivitis often 
seen in cats? The oedema is very troublesome and very resistant to the 
usual treatment—zwhat is the most rapid way of effecting a reduction ? 
Is there a specific treatment ? 


Miss M. J. Freak: She disagreed with the implied statement 
that resistance to treatment was necessarily associated with the degree 
of oedema present. She regarded conjunctival oedema as exceedingly 
tasy to provoke in the cat by almost any irritant. The causes of 
conjunctivitis therefore might be, among others, foreign body, 
A foreign body was more often 
She thought it worth while to use 


suspected and injuries of the conjunctiva could also be detected 
more easily while the cat was unconscious. Common chemical 
irritants were lime and cement, both finely powdered substances, 
dificult to remove and they might lead to a highly persistent and 
oedematous type of conjunctivitis. Infective cases might be local 
or secondary to general disease. 

Treatment obviously depended upon the cause. A foreign body 
must be removed. Chemical irritants should be washed out 
thoroughly with normal saline and liquid paraffin applied or, if pain 
was present, a local anaesthetic of which Abbott’s butyn and metaphen 
omtment was very effective. In the case of injuries, secondary 
infection should be prevented and for this a solution of albucidio ¢ 
ide eye ointment, or possibly penicillin ointment were usually 
effective. In infected cases treatment was similar. Some cases 
tesented thiazamide ointment and some irritation, if it was used alone, 
might be the reason for any apparent lack of success. Using it in 
conjunction with a local anaesthetic was the best method of trying 
to reduce the amount of interference by the cat itself. There were 


‘some cases resistant to these treatments and she regarded these as 


due to some organism resistant to them. Quite frankly, she did not 
Ww any ome treatment more effective than another. 


Mr. Brurorp : He thought that possible causes were parasites and 


. ANDERSON: One found it necessary in nearly all eye cases 
to prevent the animal from causing irjury by rubbing. Vitamin A 


-was extremely useful and he frequentiy used a suspension of sulph- 


anilamide in cod-liver oil as an eye application for cattle : he wondered 
whether it had been tried in small animals. 

Professor McCunn: ‘He did not know the cause but he knew 
the treatment. The use of cocaine in 5 per cent. solution was often 
combined with adrenalin to control the acute congestion, followed 
by the application of silver nitrate (10 grains to 1 oz.) and repeated 
every day. Also a little cod-liver oil should be instilled into the eye 
to keep the lids from sticking—the more rancid the cod-liver oil 
the better. 


Differentiation between Tuberculous Bovine showing Skin 
Lesions and Bovine with Skin Lesions only 


A bovine classified as a mammalian positive to the D.1.T. test is 
found to have skin lesions. Assuming that this animal has tuberculosis 
as well, how would you differentiate between it and one that has skin 
lesions only ? 


Mr. L. G. ANDERSON : He thought the question was asked to puzzie 
the forum rather than to find information. Broadly, the answer was 
that one could not differentiate. A bovine classified as a mammalian 
positive was a mathematical classification when the skin measurement 
increased by at least 5 millimetres. In cases of actual tuberculosis 
in the animal the reaction as a rule was fairly strong and definite, 
particularly in the early cases, whereas with skin lesions the positive 
reaction was usually not a very strong one. In normal cases where 
a positive was shown and the skin lesions observed the animals were 
retested repeatedly, and where tuberculosis did not exist, eventually 
the positive reaction would become smaller, but if it existed the 
reaction would continue indefinitely. How long one kept re-testing 
before finding out he was not sure. 

Dr. MONTGOMERIE : They could not differentiate between the 
skin lesion reacting animal with tuberculosis and the animal reacting 
because of skin lesions with no tuberculosis. With the system 
operating in this country where a mammalian reactor did turn up 
in an attested herd and skin lesions were found and there was no 
other evidence suggestive of bovine tubereulosis in the test results, 
it was generally accepted that the animal reacted because of skin 
lesions. He did not think differentiation in the individual animal 
was possible. 

Professor McCuNN: The answer was a simple one. He would 
refer it to the clerical staff of the Ministry of Agriculture who would, 
as was the custom, diagnose a case for them. 

Dr. MontGomeriE: The Ministry did not accept the onus when 
the animal was not one in a herd test of an attested herd ; the biggest 
difficulty was the animal outside the attested herd. 

Mr. Brurorp: The double intradermal test was a herd test and 
if in an attested herd one had a mammalian reaction due to bovine 
tuberculosis then subsequent tests would remain positive, but if the 
reaction were due to skin tuberculosis the reaction would tend to 
disappear on subsequent tests. 


Possibilities of Blood Transfusions in Animals 
What are the possibilities of blood transfusions in animals ? 


Professor J. McCunn: The possibilities were great, but they did 
not know much about it. They knew that there were not the same 
dangers as with human beings. In animals there were many more 
blood groups and several of his friends had transfused animals, not 
with dried blood, but with raw blood direct from one animal to 
another. In America good results were reported. 

Mr. BaTeMAN : He had transfused 50 c.c. of blood from one 
dog to another without any harm. There had been no immediate death 
from transfusion with a syringe (50 c.c.) direct from one to the other. 

Professor McCunn: Blood had been transfused from ore horse 
to another without any ill effect. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Blood transfusions were used more often in 
diseases of new-born stock. He had frequently used the treatment 
in cases of scour and septicaemia in calves and joint-ill in foals, and 
had removed the dam’s blood and put it into the new born. There 
seemed to be no danger and the results in many cases were very 
promising. 

Professor McCunn : That was not quite an answer to the question, 
which he thought implied putting raw blood or dried blood into 
the blood stream. He had done what Mr. Anderson had stated on 
many occasions. The question concerned the possibility of blood 


transfusions and he took it to mean the introduction of the blood 
of one animal into the blood stream of another. 
had done it. 


Several of his friends 
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Mr. ANDERSON: He had done transfusions in foals and calves. 
He found no advantage over the other route. 

Mr. BaTeMaN: In dogs it was used to stimulate another dog by 
injection. There was no difficulty about the blood group type. 

Mr. L. Gerren: He had recently come across an American 
publication by Dr. Garbutt, the head of the A.S.P.C.A., in which 
there was a chapter devoted to blood transfusion in the dog. This 
chapter not only gave details of the technique involved but also 
pointed out the difficulties and the dangers associated with blood 
transfusions in the small animal. 

Miss O. Uvarov: She believed that blood transfusions were 
extensively done in America and France. According to a work in 
Russia it was stated the blood groups were so indefinite that the 
group type did not matter. With dogs for war purposes, the Russians 
worked out a certain technique for blood transfusions and they stated 
the blood group did not mutter at all. Some of the firms turning 
out biological products had a good field ahead of them, in this 
connection. 

Dr. S. H. Wutrwortu: In the preparation of serum against 
African horse sickness he had given blood by direct transfusion to 
immunize the se-um-producing horses. Ten litres were given in 
three transfusions ; 500 c.c. per minute were given through a §-inch 
tube, this being inserted towards the head of the donor and towards 
the heart of the receiver, i‘e two horses being alongside each other. 
There was no indication of any blood group reaction. Sir Arnold 
Theiler, in his work, found no blood groups in horses. 

Mr. W. A. Poot: Transfusion had been tried in India some years 
ago in the preparation of anti-rinderpest serum, but found to be 
dangerous. 

Mr. Wuitwortu corroborated that direct transfusion by intra- 
venous injection in cattle was dangerous. 


Clinical Results of Penicillin Therapy in Domestic Animals 


What are the clinical results so far achieved in penicillin therapy in 
domesticated animals ? 


Mr. J. K. Bateman: This question was put within six weeks of 
their first opportunity to use penicillin in canine practice. There 
was some evidence that pneumonia cases were definitely helped, 
provided a big enough dose was used. He thought a dose of 100,000 
units was perfectly sound, provided they gave it a chance to effect 
a cure. He had seen most spectacular results with gangrene of the 
tail. It was interesting to see, with the gangrene, how the process 
seemed to stop when penicillin in beeswax was injected. In pneu- 
monia the sodium salt was injected intravenously in doses of 100,000 
units. Colleagues had said it had no effect at all on fits nor late in 
cases of distemper. Wright and Arthur did not obtain the same 
results as Gould when used on cattle. He thought they should not 
expect extraordinary results, but penicillin must have great uses 
— it was used in sufficient dosage. He did not know if anyone 

tried atomizing the respiratory tract. He believed this method 
showed promise in human medicine. 

Professor McCunn:: He had had no experience with penicillin, 
but he had a case of punctured and infected corono-pedal joint in a 
horse in which he applied pennotin and vivicillin and the animal made 
a remarkable recovery. He also mentioned a horse which went 
down with sinus trouble and did well under the same agents. It 
was not pure penicillin salt. 

Mr. BATEMAN stated that he did not get any results from the 
products referred to by Professor McCunn. 

Miss Freak referred to the lack of toxicity of penicillin and 
gave an example. In one case of “ fading out ” in puppies three or four 
days old in which she gave 20,000 units in oily form intramuscularly 
in the hind leg, there was a great improvement within two hours. 
There was relapse the following day and she stepped up the dose to 
between 50,000 to 60,000 units and there was complete success and 
immediate recovery, In using the oily penicillin recently she had 
had difficulty with crystalline particles which she was unable to get 
into solution even after warming and she wondered whether they 
were the penicillin itself or whether there was any other explanation. 

Mr. Brurorp: The use of penicillin in eye injuries in the 
dog and cow was attended by quite remarkable results. 

Dr. Montcomertg : He wondered what really good evidence 
there was for the injection of penicillin in beeswax. One was injecting 
something into the dog which was very much in the nature of a foreign 
body. ere was a tendency to imagine that because one inje 
the therapeutic agent in a vehicle which was not absorbed, or only 
slowly absorbed, the agent’s absorption was greatly delayed. Some 
wotk with sulphanilamide given by intramammary injection had 
exposed the danger of such an assumption. He found it difficult to 
accept that injections of a foreign body was good practice—if it could 
be avoided. 


Mr. BaTEMAN asked what happened to the beeswax and how did 

animal respond ? 

Miss JosHua : She had found cases which responded best 
were those where there was an infective nephritis. In a case of 
Leptospira canicola infection the result of a dose of 50,000 units at 
five-hour intervals was nothing short of spectacular in a four-day 
course, with apparent recovery, but there was a relapse in three days 
and complete recovery after an eight-day course, using the sodium 
salt in the ordinary manner. In a case of infective nephritis not 
diagnosed as leptospirosis, the animal responded in a dramatic manner 
to a dosage of 125,000 units daily of oily suspension. Complete 
recovery followed a six-day course. In a condition of skin infection 
in her own bitch (a Chow) with an acne-like eruption due to staphylo- 
cocci, no other treatment produced results but the bitch had a ten- 
day course of 175,000 units (14 c.c.) of oily penicillin and made 
what she considered an almost complete recovery. 
Mr. WarreN: In small-animal practice for infective conditions 
(staphylococcal and streptococcal) from 30,000 to 80,000/90,000 units 
for a six-day course was usual. 

Mr. L. R. Gerren: In the course of a telephone conversation with 
his partner, Miss Diana Campbell, Sir Alexander Fleming stated that 
he considered a 50,000 unit dose of penicillin sodium sufficient for 
a medium-sized dog. He suggested giving this dose five times 
during the course of the first 24 hours and five times during the 
course of the second 24 hours. For the next three days he suggested 
giving 50,000 units per day, divided into two doses. He believed 
that the drug would work equally well given by either the intr- 
muscular or subcutaneous route. 

He (Mr. Geffen) had discussed both pennotin and vivicillin with 
Professor McCunn. He found, personally, that pennotin exerted a 
beneficial effect in the larger proportion of cases where he had tried 
it. Vivicillin was very disappointing unless used in carefully chosen 
cases, but he had never seen adverse results from the use of either 
of these preparations. 

Mr. ANDERSON: He had found it useful as a local application in 
the case of otitis media in small animals, in solution three or fou 
times a day. The oily suspension was a matter of inconvenience bu 
it was generally accepted that agents injected in oil were more slowly 
absorbed. There were plenty of comparable instances such 4 
stilboestrol in oil. It had been proved that the Johne’s disease 
vaccine now being used was absorbed slowly. The whole point of 
chemotherapeutic agents was to achieve a concentration for a sufficient) 
length of time. It was usually impracticable to do three or four 
injections in large animals and if they gave a large dose in a suspension ] 
it was slowly absorbed. It seemed a logical and practical measure to 
take. 


Meningeal Barrier to Infections 
To what extent is there an established meningeal barrier to infections, 
and what influences its permeability or susceptibility to infections ? 
Dr. R. F. Montcomerte: He did not think there was any good 
evidence of a meningeal barrier of any great moment. Infection 
might be blood borne and reach the brain by way of the choriod| 
plexus and much must depend on whether it got held up there. [n| 


septicaemia one had good evidence that there was no effective barrier! 
although abscesses were more apt to occur at other sites—perhaps/ 
because there was more chance of the bacteria being held up—such 
as in the kidneys. The possibility of tuberculous infection did not’ 
suggest a good barrier and the infections which reached the brain 
by way of the middle ear or the nasal route, again discounted the 
idea of a barrier. Certainly the idea of a barrier had been suggested 
and canvassed some years ago but he could not recall any recent 
evidence in support of it. In these circumstances he need no 
attempt to answer the second part of the question. 


Preventive Treatment of Lithiasis in the Dog and Cat 


What is the best preventive treatment of the various forms of lithiasis 
in the dog and cat—both pre- and post-operative? Is it true, @ 
suggested, that olive oil or fats are valuable ? 


Miss M. J. Freak: This was an omnibus question and one coulé 
not answer it in the short time available and with the morass of cof: 
jecture and little proof on the subject. 

Referring to E. G. White’s paper in 1944 on the chemical compos 
tion of various calculi, Miss Freak said he made it clear that a chemicl 
analysis of the calculus was necessary before one attempted prophy- 
laxis to prevent its formation. A number of conditions might prt 
dispose to calculus formation ; among them, retention and increase 
concentration of urine and obviously prevention entailed regulating 
the amount of exercise and fluid intake. Calcium-phosphorov' 
imbalance might be involved ; an excess of calcium in the diet might 
be deposited in the kidneys, as was shown by the work of McCarriso®} 
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(1931). This might be corrected in the case of cats and dogs by a meat 
diet. ere correct diet was impossible it was suggested that 
sodium phosphate might be given to precipitate insoluble calcium 
phosphate in the bowel. 

Lack of vitamin A had been shown to produce experimental 
calculi in rats, particularly where a calcium-phosphorous imbalance 
was also present (Ref. McCarrison). It could be corrected by cod- 
liver oil, halibut oil or concentrated vitamin A, e.g., Avoleum. An 
excess of vitamin D produced calculi in rats but was not likely to 
occur clinically in cats and dogs. It might be borne in mind when 
using concentrated D in the treatment of rickets. Infection in the 
urinary tract should be diagnosed promptly and treated accordingly, 
as fibrin or cell débris might be incorporated in calculi and form 
a nucleus. j 

The reaction of urine was important (White) as phosphate stones— 
common in the bladder in bitches and also encountered in the male 
dog and cat—tended to be deposited in an alkaline urine. Reaction 
was usually acid on a meat diet or could be made so by giving 
ammonium chloride. In the case of cystine stones (deposited in 
acid urine) prophylaxis by diet was of minimum assistance for it 
meant in man vegetable and fruit diet and it was doubtful if it could 
be applied to the cat and dog. 

Referring to fats, Miss Freak said Blount (1931) stated that fat 
tended to lessen the amount of free hydrochloric acid in the dog’s 
stomach, and since hyperacidity tended to raise the pH of the urine 
fat might correct it. It must be borne in mind that most animal 
fats, e.g., cream and butter, were natural sources of vitamin A and 
might be of value in that connection. 

Mr. BAaTEMAN.—With stone in the kidneys they fed in such a 
manner as to make sure the animal drank a fair amount of fluid. 

Professor McCunn : _ It was worth while giving them a pancreas 
extract as well. 


Anaphylactic-type Reaction in Dogs in Response to Subcutaneous 
Injection of Antibacterial Equine Serum 


Can you explain the apparent recent increase in an anaphylactic 
type of reaction in dogs, occurring in response to the subcutaneous 
injection of antibacterial equine serum? Is it possible that feeding on 
large amounts of horseflesh could induce a state of sensitivity to equine 
serum ? 


Dr. R. F. Montcomerie : He was not aware of a _ recent 
increase in reactions in dogs injected with antibacterial equine serum, 
but if one allowed the assumption the explanation might well be that 
the use of such sera had increased in recent years. The difficulty in 
getting supplies of true anti-distemper serum—which was all, so far, 
produced in dogs—had led some practitioners to make more use of 
antibacterial serum of equine origin. Practitioners might, then, 
expect to meet a greater proportion of dogs which had been sensitized 
to horse protein by the injection of such sera before the dog came 
into their client’s possession. 

The second part of the question was most interesting but, frankly, 
he could not answer it with any assurance. At first sight one would 
say that the feeding of horse flesh could not possibly have any influence 
—the proteins did not go directly into the blood stream and were 
altered by exposure to the digestive juices. For example, if one fed 
antitoxin to the new-born lamb (or calf) it could be detected in the 
blood—there was direct absorption—but when the feeding was 
delayed until the young animal was 48 hours old there was no absorp- 
tion of antitoxin fed by the mouth. It seemed, then, that when the 
digestive juices were present the protein was broken down beyond 
the stage at which it would act as an antigen. Against the negative 
opinion was the fact that occasional human beings were sensitive to 
such things as eggs and oysters. Possibly this was through their 
absorption of sufficient protein, taken by the mouth, to make them 
sensitive. Perhaps one should say that, while it seemed theoretically 
possible that some dogs might be sensitized by feeding horse flesh, 
from the practical point of view it could be ignored. 


Following upon reports presented at a recent conference «f 
leaders in the study of tuberculosis in the United States, China 
and Denmark, the U.S. Public Health Service announces an exten- 
sion of its research programme to include enquiries into the 
effectiveness of B.C.G. vaccine in preventing the disease—Vet. Med. 


WeEEKty Wispom 


The good English yeoman cares not whom he displeaseth so he 
pleaseth his own conscience-—Thomas Fuller. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


A Peculiar Syndrome in Cattle (with Acute Lameness) 
Grazing on Seeded Wild White Clover 
L. E. HUGHES, m.8.c.v.s., D.V.S.M. (MANC.), N.D.A. 


Wild white clover is regarded as a desirable component of pasture 
herbage and although occasionally causing “ bloat” no other patho- 
logical condition has been attributed to it in this country. Earlier 
this year, however, Jones (1947) reported a condition in cattle which 
he ascribed to the presence of clover in the pasture and it seems 
possible that under certain circumstances it may be harmful to 
stock. Jones in his contribution states that a number of animals 
grazing a field of clover and ryegrass, which it was intended to 
harvest for seed, developed a form of lameness the cause of which 
was not determined. The species of clover is not stated. He 
states that Clostridium welchii toxin was isolated from the lesions 
and that a fusiformis-like organism was seen in stained preparations. 
This bacteriological examination appears to have been carried out 
after the death of the animal; the demonstration of these bacteria 
at this stage would not in itself be of any significance as the entry 
of soil organisms into lesions at the extremities of limbs would not 
be unexpected. It is possible that the stage of growth of the 
clover plants is of greater significance and that this is realized 
by Jones is indicated by his statement :— 

“T have since wondered whether there is any association 
between this ‘ outbreak’ and the very numerous ‘ outbreaks’ of 
so-called ‘ fog-fever,’ oedema of the lungs—or ‘ Clwy’r Adlodd’ 
as we call it in Welsh—which we have met with in this 
practice during the last two or three months, anything from 
three to six cows becoming suddenly affected on the same 
premises. I have never seen so many cases on so many farms.” 

In the course of events described in this contribution the owner 
of a field containing much wild white clover which had_ been 
laid up in June for the production of seed, decided by September 
21st, 1946, that the harvesting of the seed was a physical impos- 
sibility owing to weather conditions and that any attempt at 
harvesting would yield only inferior seed as many of the clover 
“heads” had “sprouted.” On this date, he, therefore, turned into 
the field 46 bovine animals and a number of horses, but no sheep, 
Bearing in mind the possibility of “ bloat” the animals were allowed 
to graze the field for one hour only on three consecutive days. As 
no ill-effects resulted they were allowed free access to the field after 
this period but were kept under observation. At the end of the 
third complete grazing day one animal was seen to be acutely 
lame, the lameness being ascribed to foul of the foot. When, on 
the following day, i.e., September 27th, three other animals were 
lame the owner became alarmed and called in Mr. S. H. Adams, 
MR.c.v.s. (Newtown) to whom I am indebted for the clinical 
description which follows. 

This visit revealed the presence of lameness in eight cattle of 
varying ages, the majority being cows with a few young adults. 
One of the most severely affected cows was suckling a_ three- 
months-old calf which also was affected. Each affected animal was 
lame in one or more legs. The majority were affected in one leg 
only but the very severely affected animal already mentioned was 
lame in all four legs. An examination of the animals revealed the 
presence of painful swellings around the coronets extending up to 
the hocks and/or knees. In no case was there any suggestion of 
the presence of “foul.” Recorded temperatures were in the region 
of 104° to 106° F. 

The absence of foot-and-mouth disease was confirmed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s Veterinary Inspector and the affected 
limbs were treated by the application of hot antiseptic lotion. 
Each animal was given a mild purgative. No bacteriological exam- 
ination was carried out. The remainder of the animals were re- 
moved from the field. No improvement took place in those animals 
most severely affected and when by November 9th and 10th it was 
found that gangrene of the lower parts of the limbs had super- 
vened, it was necessary to order the destruction of five of the most 
badly affected. It was noted that with the onset of gangrene the 
lameness became less marked. a tal 

At this stage contact was made with the Veterinary Investigation 
Department at Aberystwyth and arrangements were made to visit 
the farm. It was found necessary at this visit to advise the destruc- 
tion of a further two animals, each of which had lost the lower 
part of one limb, and arrangements were made for their con- 
vevance to the abattoir. Here the animals were slaughtered and 
the affected limbs retrieved. By the time the animals were 
slaughtered complete separation of the hoof and the lower part of 
the limb had taken place, inflammation had subsided and resolution 
was taking place. The stump was covered by a thick layer of 
connective tissue which bled freely during life when roughly 
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handled. Photographs taken of the affected limbs after death give 
some idea of the damage and the degree of resolution which had 
taken place (Plate 1). Boiling of the limbs revealed that separa- 
tion had taken place at or in the region of the pastern joint. 
Photographs of the metatarsi indicate the presence of considerable 
exostoses and give some idea of the extensive inflammatory process, 
confined to the bones below the hocks and knees, which had taken 
place during the course of the lameness (Plate II). 


PLaTE 2 


Unfortunately no bacteriological examination was made during 
the early stages of the condition, but it is not believed that the 
condition is bacterial in origin. It is more likely to be related to 
the idiopathic laminitis so common in horses. It is unlikely that 
a poisonous weed could be responsible as there was no history of 
sudden deaths or acute illness amongst the bovines which might 
be ascribed to poisonous weeds. The evidence points to the 
“sprouted wild white clover heads” as the source of the trouble 
and it is hoped to test this possibility in the autumn of 1947. 


REFERENCE 


Jones, H. Lieweryn. (1947.) 
in Cattle Associated with Gangrene. 


Lameness of Undetermined Cause 
Vet. Rec. 59. 54. 


[Since writing this communication, I have noted the “ergot 
poisoning” suggestion put forward by Mr. Peter M. Flodin, 
M.R.C.V.S., in the issue of The Veterinary Record of June 14th 
(59. 293). Unfortunately the writer was called in at a time when 
the flowering heads of the grasses and clovers had disappeared com- 
pletely from the field and it is not possible therefore to eliminate 
efgotism as a possible cause of the condition described.] 


ABSTRACT 


[Control of Fleas: Laboratory Sagerimenee with D.D.T. and Certain 
ag A ee Kerr, R. W. (1946.) J. Counc. Sci. Ind. Res. 
19. 233-240.] 


Until the recent development of the synthetic insecticides, rotenone 
or pyrethrum preparations, usually as powders, were in general 
use tor the control of fleas on animals and kerosene extracts of 
pyrethrum were used as sprays on living quarters to kill the adult 
flea. Against larvae and adults the breeding places were usually 
treated with naphthalene or kerosene emulsion. 

The author decided to investigate D.D.T., Thanite (thiocyano- 
acetates of secondary and tertiary terpene alcohols) and Lethane 
384 Standard (50 per cent. 8-butoxy-Q’-Thiocyanodiethyl ether in 
petroleum distillate), p-dichlorbenzemne and naphthalene. Tests 
were performed on Ctenocephalides felis, the cat flea. Naphthalene 
and p-dichlorbenzene were low in toxicity and Lethane moderate. 
Thanite was effective though it did not persist more than five 
hours at the high concentration of | gm./sq. foot. 

D.D.T. was effective in much higher dilution and activity persisted 
for two days at 0-02 gm./sq. foot. 

Five per cent. D.D.T. pyrophyllite dusts are considered suitable 
as from dry powder D.D.T. is not absorbed. The warning is issued 
that “in view of their cleaning habits cats should not be treated 
too frequently or with excessive quantities of D.D.T. dusts, since 
ingestion of large amounts can cause poisoning and even death.” 
[The same applies to dogs.—A bstracior.] 

8.8. 


REVIEW 


[‘* Beagle and Terrier."’ By Roger Free. Price 7s. 6d. Chapman, 


Hall, Ltd., London.] 

This book has been clearly and concisely written with its subject 
matter well arranged. The diagrams, charts and records are very 
helpful. It is technical enough to be of interest to veterinary 
surgeons, but not too technical for the lay reader. 

The author is a realist who faces practical difficulties in a practical 
way, and does not make recommendations which are extravagant 
or unrealizable, except that suggested diets are composed of materials 
largely unattainable. 

While the book is primarily designed for those wishing to manage 
and hunt a small pack, it will be of interest to all dog breeders and 
owners. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Veterinary Inspectors (Recruitment) 

Mr. TirFANY asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he is aware that the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion have called upon their members not to apply for the 
posts of veterinary inspector in his Department that are 
now being advertised ; and what action he proposes to 
take. 

Mr. T. Wittiams : Yes, and I sincerely regret that the 
National Veterinary Medical Association should seek to 
organize a boycott of my Department's efforts to recruit an 
adequate staff of veterinary inspectors. For some weeks 
the Association have been conducting a campaign that is 
deliberately designed to influence their younger members 
against taking up service in my Department. Their aim 
has been clearly expressed as being to demonstrate that 
the increased salaries that are now being offered will not 
attract a sufficient number of suitable candidates ; they 
have also misrepresented the facts in material respects. 
The scales of salary that now obtain show increases ranging 
from about 30 per cent. to 45 per cent. on the pre-war 
scales and compare favourably with the salaries of other 
technical and scientific officers of the Civil Service. I 
should like to take this opportunity of making it clear to 
all concerned that I shall not be prepared to reconsider 
them as a result of any boycotting tactics on the part of 
the Association. 
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PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO THE MINISTER 


[In reply to the answer given by Mr. Williams to the 
above question by Mr. Tiftany, the following letter has 
been addressed to the Minister by the President of the 
Association : — August 5th, 1947. 

The Rt. Honble. Tom Williams, m.P., 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
55, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1. 
MR. WILLIAMS, 

I have read with sincere regret the reply which you 
gave on Wednesday, July 30th, to a question 
addressed to you by Mr. Tiffany in regard to the 
attitude of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion towards the recruitment of the veterinary staff of 
the Animal Health Division of your Ministry. 

It is beyond dispute that the basic salary rates 
offered to veterinary officers of the Division before 
the war were so low as to act as a definite deterrent 
to the attraction of recruits of the right calibre. It 
is also a fact that the basic salary rates which now 
obtain were not regarded by the N.V.M.A. as pro- 
viding an effective reversal of the pre-war position: 
in other words, these new basic rates were enforced 
without any agreement between your Ministry and the 
professional organization concerned. 

All the relevant facts and figures have been pub- 
lished for the guidance of members in our official 
organ, The Veterinary Record. You stated in your 
reply to Mr. Tiffany that we have ‘‘ mis-represented 
the facts in material respects.’’ That is a serious 
charge to level against a responsible professional 
organization and, if you are prepared to substantiate 
it, I can promise you that all the necessary space will 
be made available to you in The Veterinary Record. 

I note your intimation that you will not be pre- 
pared to reconsider existing salary scales ‘‘ as a result 
of any boycotting tactics on the part of the Associa- 
tion.’’ I respectfully dissent from your view that the 
act of advising our members that the Association is 
dissatisfied with these scales is to be construed as 
““ organizing a boycott.’’ Having exhausted every 
other constitutional means known to us of persuading 
you to reconsider the position without avail, I very 
sincerely hope that you will now define the circum- 
stances in which you will be prepared to give the 
matter further consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. Guy ANDERSON, President. | 


Catves (SLAUGHTER) 


Mr. Hurp asked the Minister of Agriculture if he has taken 
note of the increase in the number of calves slaughtered from 
1,004,384, in 1941-42, to 1,441,889, in 1946-47; and if he intends 
to take any action to encourage the rearing of more calves for 
beef production. 

Mr. T. Wittiams: I am aware of the increase in the numbers 
of calves slaughtered, although this is not inconsistent with the 
increase during the same period in the total cattle population. 
Various measures are already in operation to encourage farmers to 
tear more calves, but [ am examining the question afresh, in 
consultation with the farmers’ organizations, to see what further 
steps are practicable and desirable. 


At its recently held annual meeting, the Royal Society of 
Medicine’s gold medal was conferred on Sir Alexander Fleming, 
P.RS., and (in absentia) on Sir Howard Florey, F.R.s. The Uick- 
man medal, awarded triennially for outstanding work in anasthe- 
sla, was presented to Professor R. R. Macintosh. The four new 
honorary fellows of the Society are Professor Naguib Mahfouz 
Pasha (Cairo), Professor Einar Key (Stockholm), Sir Edward 
Mellanby, F.R.s., and Dr. C. M. Wenyon, F.R.S. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 
Aug. 13th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 
Aug. 20th.—Summer Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at King’s Lynn (see Notice), 11.30 a.m. 


THE EDINBURGH CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 385) 

Writing at the completion of Congress on Friday of last 
week, it is merely fulfilling a confident expectation to 
record that this year’s meeting and conference at Edinburgh 
ranks very high in the iist of our more memorable gather- 
ings. In an age devoted to planning we saw a model of 
what a congress, at least, should be—and all who were 
present will deem it wholly right that in continuing this 
account we should commence by recording the sincere 
gratitude expressed at the Closing Meeting to the multi- 
tude of those to whose devoted labours was due the out- 
standing success achieved. Professor Robertson, the 
Local Secretary, Mr. J. N. Ritchie, Chairman of the Pro- 
visional Committee, and their colleagues—who had the 
wisdom and experience of our old friend Mr. Arthur Gofton 
at their disposal—together with the Ladies’ Committee 
performed a miracle of organization. A basic factor in the 
success of the week was the determination of all the staff 
at the ‘‘ Dick ’’ College to support their Principal, our 
host President, Professor Mitchell, with Mrs. Mitchell and 
their daughters, in their primary concern that every mem- 
ber, delegate and other visitor should be content, well 
informed and completely at home in the College and in the 
City of their temporary adoption. In a word, not only 
were the College buildings ours for the nonce, but the entire 
staff placed itself enthusiastically at our disposal, while 
the catering arrangements were the wonder and admiration 
of all. Apart from a word for the warm welcome accorded 
us by Bailie and Mrs. Bruce Turnbull, to go further would 
involve us in the invidious, andso we leave this aspect appro- 
priately—as the Conference had a strongly international 
flavour—by quoting Dr. Brandt of Norway. Speaking not 
only for himself, but for all his colleagues from overseas, 
Dr. Brandt paid tribute to the high standard attained by 
Congress in every respect and heartily congratulated every- 
one responsible for the ‘‘ interesting and happy days spent 
in Scotland.’’ At a very pleasant little function held 
earlier in the week, the President and Mrs. Mitchell enter- 
tained the overseas delegates at luncheon. The welcome 
thus accorded them was extended more officially at the 
Annual General Meeting, while at the Closing Meeting 
Professor Mitchell assured them how much we had enjoyed 
their presence and the contributions they and their ladies 
had made to the success of the gathering. 


Recruitment of Veterinary Officers: Minister's 
Allegations of Misrepresentation Refuted 

Throughout the week all concerned loyally supported the 
President in his desire that political issues should be kept 
subordinate to social and professional matters ; neverthe- 
less, the Annual General Meeting, in keeping with the feel- 
ing of members on so momentous an issue, passed the 
following resolution unanimously : — 

‘“ That this Annual General Meeting of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association expresses its keen 
disappointment at the attitude of the Minister of 
Agriculture towards the status and salaries of the 
Veterinary Officers of his Ministry. 
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‘‘ It wishes to reaffirm the decision of its Council 
that, in the interests of agriculture and the improve- 
ment of livestock, the Association cannot help but 
continue to resist his present policy in this matter.’’ 

At the adjourned meeting—the Closing Meeting of 
Congress—the incoming President, Mr. Guy L. Anderson, 
had almost as his first duty the uncongenial task of re- 
introducing this theme, being constrained to do so by the 
receipt of intelligence that the Minister of Agriculture, the 
previous day, in reply to a parliamentary question, had 
seen fit to traduce the Association in the House in terms 
recorded in our Parliamentary Columns ‘this week. In 
this connection the President said : — 

‘“‘ Unhappily we cannot reach agreement with the Minister 
and I did not wish to enter into this issue at this meeting, 
but a question has been put in the House—and an answer 
given by the Minister—which is in my view most insulting 
to the Association. In the Minister's answer we are not 
only accused of seeking to organize a boycott of the 
Ministry's efforts to recruit an adequate staff, but also of 
materially mistepresenting the facts of the situation to our 
members. That is a public accusation which must receive a 
public answer. We, as an Association, have stressed time 
and time again that we wish to co-operate to the full with 
the Ministry of Agriculture, in the interest of animal health, 
but that we cannot offer of our best when our men receive 
a status which gives them a sense of frustration’ and dis- 
satisfaction. 

‘Under these circumstances, I should say, here and now, 
that we have never misrepresented the facts: we have 
never refused to co-operate with the Ministry in any way; 
in fact, we have done so during the past vear. 

‘* TI repeat that we are prenared to meet the represen- 
tatives of the Ministry immediately, to discuss ways and 
means of overcoming this unfortunate impasse; but it is not 
only our policy, it is our bounden duty not merely to our- 
selves but to the livestock industry, to continue this battle 
to the utmost of our power. Our greatest weapons are our 
unity and our determination.”’ 

Mr. Anderson’s proclamation was greeted with prolonged 
cheers. 


Mr. L. Guy Anderson Elected President 

The Annual General Meeting had endorsed enthusiastic- 
ally the unanimous recommendation of Council that Mr. 
L. Guy Anderson, B.v.sc. (Tor.), M.R.C.V.S., of Ayles- 
bury, Bucks., should succeed Principal W. McGregor 
Mitchell as President of the Association. This successful 
practitioner, said the outgoing President in inducting him 
to the chair, was a very shrewd man. The youngest 
President the Association has ever had, Mr. Anderson had 
the ‘‘ drive "’ to overcome difficulties and take the buffets 
of a fast-moving world—*‘ the type of man we want.’’ At 
the close of Congress, Mr. Anderson voiced the gratitude 
felt by the members to Professor Mitchell for his devotion 
to the duties of his office, fulfilled under conditions of diffi- 
culty. 

The honour of the Junior Vice-Presidency, which heralds 
highest office in 1949, falls upon the competent shoulders 
of Dr. R. F. Montgomerie. Whereas Mr. Anderson has 
graduated through the hard school of chairmanship of the 
Editorial and the Organizing Committees, Dr. Mont- 
gomerie’s opportunities for committee service have been 
limited by a long period of former residence in Wales. 
There steps into our front rank, however, one whose 
recognition as a potential leader amongst us long antedates 
not only Beckenham but Bangor. 

The members—we would say automatically were it not 


for the enthusiasm which greeted his re-election—entrusted 
their finances to the judicious care of Mr. H. E. Bywater, 
while they were relieved to find Mr. Geo. N. Gould ready 
to add the onerous duties of the Honorary Secretaryship 
to the labours which, notably as President, already stand to 
his credit in the annals of the Association. It was with 
the utmost regret that they relinquished to the pressing 
claims of other business so valued and popular an incum- 
bent of the post as Mr. T. L. Wright. In connection with 
the ever enthusiastic re-election of Mr. Frederick Knight as 
General Secretary, it was agreed—while assent was being 
given later in the meeting to the amendment of certain 
Articles of Association—that the officers and the General 
Purposes and Finance Committee should consider his sub- 
sequent re-election on a three-yearly basis, or longer. 


The President’s Address 

Professor Mitchell’s address was an inspiring dissertation 
on developments in his own sphere of Veterinary Educa- 
tion. He asserted that controversy has given place to 
impatience at the slow progress of events—towards, for 
example, the incorporation of our schools within their 
respective universities. With the expansion of the field of 
knowledge in veterinary science has come specialism, but 
the need to enable a veterinary student to decide his future 
sphere of interest demands the covering of a wider range 
of studies in his basic training. Despite the abundantly 
justified nutritional, economic and public health demands 
of large-animal practice, in viewing the general training of 
the future veterinary surgeon sight must not be lost of the 
needs of small-animal practice—crying needs in crowded 
districts. An essential and universal requirement is the 
development of instruction in clinical medicine. So far as 
small animals are .concerned, the location of colleges in 
cities largely provides for this, and thanks to the 
enlightened outlook in Government circles since 10938, 
stimulated by the reports of the Loveday Committee and 
the activities of the N.V.M.A., colleges now find themselves 
able to make plans to round off the clinical training of 
students by acquiring field stations. A background of 
agricultural knowledge is invaluable to the veterinary 
student; in this connection, the President enlarged on the 
acquisition by the University of Edinburgh of the Bush 
and Dryden Estates as providing a solution for this desired 
conception of balanced education for the undergraduate. 
Nevertheless, our profession is more akin to Medicine than 
to Agriculture, so when incorporation of our colleges within 
universities takes place, the link with the sister profession 
will become closer: he trusted it would play an important 


but never dominating part in the future development of} 


veterinary art and science. 


THE 1948 CONGRESS 


Next year’s Annual General Meeting and Conference ate 
to be held at Southport and the equally pressing invitation 
to visit Cardiff is likely to receive most sympathetic con- 
sideration in relation to our meeting in 1950. The inter- 
vening year will see the holding of the Internationa 
Veterinary Congress in London, when it is probable that 
the independent activities of the N.V.M.A. will be restricted 
to the Annual General Meeting and certain social functions. 


THE DALRYMPLE-CHAMPNEYS CUP AND MEDAL 
Dr. E. L. Taylor, of Weybridge, received the above 
from the hands of the President ‘‘ as a token of the high 
regard in which your research and work throughout you! 
life are held by the Association.’’ Dr. Taylor, in acknow- 
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ledgment, stressed that research is a matter of team-work 
—"‘ all research goes along together ’’—and the meeting of 
workers on such occasions as the Congress of the Association 
— the progress of research and the attainment of 
results. 


APPOINTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 


Members learned with interest of the confirmation by 
Council of Mr. Geoffrey P. West’s appointment as the Asso- 
ciation’s first Public Relations Officer. Mr. West, who will 
take up his duties in November, qualified at the London 
College in 1933. After practising at Hythe, Mr. West joined 
the Intelligence Corps at the outbreak of war; having served 
in responsible positions in the Middle East he attained the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Mr. West now comes to us 
from the Foreign Office. 


The Name of the Association 
Another long instalment of the serial discussion on the 
change in the name of the Association—already decided in 
principle—concluded with the passing of the following 
resolution : — 
‘““ That the name of the Association be changed to 
‘ The British Veterinary Association ’ in 1952.”’ 


Scientific Programme and Social Events 

Time—and space—will not allow of more than a general 
reference at this stage, to either the scientific proceedings 
or the social functions, both of which were outstandingly 
successful features of a nicely balanced programme. It 
should be said, however, that the decision to devote the 
whole of a morning or afternoon session to the consideration 
of one paper only was heartily approved by the general body 
of members, who thus were afforded a generous opportunity 
of making their contributions to the discussions, which for 
the same reason were the more informative. 

Professor Wright’s series of operations was a source of 
great interest, as were the score or so of demonstrations 
admirably displayed throughout the college by the various 
departments of this institution and others. The admirably 
staged exhibition of drugs and instruments was a centre of 
activity throughout the week. 

The ceremonial occasions in Edinburgh’s splendid halls 
were wholly delightful, as were the numerous receptions 
at which the’members also were so generously entertained in 
every sense. None who was privileged to be present at the 
Civic Reception will forget the impressiveness of the richly 
tobed assembly of Edinburgh dignitaries, flanked by hal- 
berdiers, who received them in the City Chambers; nor, for 
that matter, the supremely witty oration with which Dr. 
Caie refreshed us at the Annual Dinner as midnight 
approached in the Freemasons’ Hall. 

Given the brilliant day with which we were favoured, the 
success of the Congress Excursions—to the Trossachs and 
to the Borders—was, of course, assured. At Crieff, the 
name ‘‘ John McIntosh ’’ was reverently on the lips of 
many and gratefully in the minds of many more. 

+ + * * 
PERSONAL 

Marriage —Wittson—Smitu.—The marriage took place cn July 
17th, 1947, at Christ Church, Southport, by the Rev. F. H. Pickering, 
M.A., of Alan Arthur Wilson, B.v.sc., M.R.C.v.s. (late R.A.V.C.), only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Wilson, to Eileen Mildred, younger 
daughter of Mrs. Mildred and the late Mr. A. O. Smith, both 


of Southport. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Epwarps, Frederick George, F.R.c.v.s., 5, Newgate Street, Chester. 
Graduated Edinburgh, December |3th, 1895; Fellowship December 
13th, 1902. Died July 3ist. 1947; aged 72 years. 
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Mr. F. G. Epwarps, F.R.C.v.S. 
Mr. Frederick G. Edwards, F.R.c.v.s., whose death we record 


above with much regret, resided at Tregay, Cavendish Road, 
Chester, and was one of the best known and most highly respected 
veterinary surgeons in Cheshire. Mr. Edwards belonged to an old 
Chester family, and was the son of Mr. Robert Clewes Edwards. 
He was associated with his father in practice and on, his own 
account for over 45 years, with a surgery in Newgate Street. Mr. 
Edwards was a noted exponent of all branches of veterinary 
surgery and was particularly expert in ailments of horses, his 
practice covering Cheshire, Flintshire and Denbighshire. He con- 
tributed helpfully to the journals of his profession. A man of 
extremely gentle disposition, Mr. Edwards was held in high regard 
socially in Chester and district. He was a Freemason, a member 
of the Palatine Club, and a former member of the Chester (Curzon 
Park) Golf Club. 

Mr. Edwards is survived by his wife and two sons, Mr., Frederick 
Ronald Edwards, consulting surgeon, Rodney Street, Liverpool, and 
Mr. George Beresford Edwards, F.R.c.v.s., who was in partnership 
with his father. 


THe Late Mr. Duncan CUMMING 


For over 40 years Mr. Duncan Cumming, whose death was 
reported in our last issue, carried on a wide practice in the 
lower and middle areas of Deeside. 

When he retired seven years ago he left Culter and lived in 
Aberdeen. 

A native of Tarland, Mr. Cumming qualified 52 years ago at 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

For a few years he was in the Brechin district. Thereafter 
he transferred to Deeside, where he rapidly built up an extensive 
practice. 

One of the founders of the Peterculter Junior Farmers’ Club, 
he helped greatly in putting this movement on a sound and 
practical foundation. 

Mr. Cumming was an enthusiastic member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He was the moving spirit 
behind the war-time scheme of air-raid precautions for domestic 
animals in the city. 

Mr. Cumming, who was 78 years of age, is survived by Mrs. 
Cumming. 


Tue Late Mr, J. W. PrircHarD, M.R.C.V.S. 


At the funeral of Mr. Jason William Pritchard, m.Rr.c.v.s., of 
255, Preston Road, Brighton, whose deeply regretted death we 
recorded in our last issue, the principal mourners were Mrs. A. 
Baxendale (sister), Mr. W. T. J. Baxendale (brother-in-law), Mrs 
F. Segre (niece), Mr. A. Segre (nephew), Mrs. Henry Pritchard 
(sister-in-law), Mr. Thomas Higgins (cousin) Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Truss (cousins), Miss H. Batchelor, Mr. Gourley, M.R.c.v.s., Mr. 
H. Scott Dunn, M.R.c.v.s., and Mr. Joseph Jones. Mr. Scott is presi- 
dent of the Society of Veterinary Practitioners, and both he and 
Mr. Gourley also represented the Sussex Veterinary Association. 

Mr. Pritchard, who had been practising in the Brighton district 
for the past 35 years, was the first president of the Sussex Veter- 
inary Association. Amopg many other appointments he was 
veterinary inspector at Barnham Market 

George Sutton 
AN APPRECIATION 


The news of the death of George Sutton at the early age of 
46, recorded in your last issue, will have been received with great 
sorrow by his many friends and colleagues in the profession, both 
on the staff of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Sutton qualified at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edin- 
burgh, in 1925, joined the staff of the (then) Diseases of Animals 
Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture in 1929, and was for some 
time stationed at the port of Birkenhead. He was later transferred 
to Northampton, where he resided for many years. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Divisional Inspector towards the end of 
1946, and early this year took up his new duties at the Ministry's 
Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge. 

Some years ago he underwent an operation for the removal of 
a kidney and this disability necessitated constant care of his health. 
In spite of this, however, George Sutton played golf with no mean 
skill, was an enthusiastic gardener and, in the less strenuous 


pastimes, practised the photographic art with more than the average 
amateur’s success. 

But to those who knew him well he will be best remembered 
for qualities of character rather than for activities. He was an 
incurable optimist. 


His courage and cheerfulness were never 
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daunted. No matter how sombre the situation or outlook he saw 
the silver lining. His was the courage and cheerfulness under 
difficulties which leave behind “ footprints in the sands of time.” 

It was hoped that the more regular life of a laboratory would 
benefit his health, but after some weeks sick leave he entered 
Botley’s Hospital, Woking, on July l4th, where he died on July 
23rd. 

The funeral took place at Brookwood Crematorium, Woking, on 
July 26th. In addition to relatives, the following colleagues 
attended: Messrs. P. D. Baylis, J. D. Blaxland, N. Dobson, T. M. 
Doyle, H. Gooch, R. F. Gordon, C. Horton-Smith, O. Knight, R. S. 
Kyle, J. R. Lawson, R. M. Loosmore, H. T. Matthews, J. M. L. 
Penhale and H. N. Spears. Tributes of their affection are being 
sent to the hospital by his colleagues on the Ministry’s Veterinary 
Staff and on behalf of the Association of Veterinary Inspectors. 

His many friends and colleagues will wish to eg their sorrow 
and very a sympathy to his wife and family in their great 
loss—a loss which no one who knew George Sutton will not feel. 

P. D. B. 


* * * * * 


FOWL PEST: PROHIBITION OF MOVEMENT ORDER 

In view of the large number of cases of fowl pest which have 
recently occurred in many parts of England and Wales and in 
order to minimize the risk of the spread of infection to Scotland 
or to the four northern counties of England, which have hitherto, 
except for a few isolated outbreaks in Durham, been wholly free 
from the disease, the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
made an Order, entitled the Live Poultry (Prohibition of Movement 
into Scotland and Northern England) Order of 1947. The Order, 
which came into force on August 6th, makes it illegal to move 
any live domestic fowls, turkeys, geese and ducks into Scotland 
and the counties of Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland and 
Westmorland from any other part of England or from Wales. The 
prohibition on movement does not however extend to day-old chicks. 

A further order prohibits the sale of live poultry in the Metro- 
politan Police District. 


* * * * * 


ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PURE AND 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


We regret that, in the note on the above Congress published on 

ge 375 of our issue of July 26th, no reference was madg to 
the fact that at the morning session of Section V, Chemistry in 
Relation to Agriculture, on Monday, July 2\st, held in the Imperial 
Institute, London, under the chairmanship of Professor S. J. Watson, 
two papers of interest to veterinarians were discussed. 


Professor G. F. Boddie presented a paper on “Fluorosis in 
Domestic Animals,” this being illustrated by lantern slides. 

Dr. James Stewart of the Moredun Institute presented a paper 
on “ Trace Elements in Animal Nutrition, the British Viewpoint.” 


* * * 


VETERINARY EDUCATION IN WALES 


The Western Mail reports that an assurance that the University 
of Wales was going ahead with the production of a_ practical 
scientific scheme for veterinary education in the Principality was 
given by Lord Harlech, the pro-Chancellor, at the annual collegiate 
meeting of the University Court at the University College, Swansea, 
on July 14th. 

His Lordship was replying to a statement by Mr. W. E. Bufton 
(Clerk to the Pembrokeshire County Council) that there seemed 
to be a tendency to delay the matter unnecessarily. 

Lord Harlech, in an interim report on the work of a committee 
appointed to prepare a scheme, had said that they could not report 
finally until they knew the licy of the Government. The 
Minister of Agriculture: had explained that before Parliament could 
make any grants and before any university degree at a new or 
old university in veterinary medicine could rank there would have 
to be a new Act of Parliament. The Act had not been drafted. 
It was not likely to gee through Parliament until next year and they 
did not know what it would contain. The committee would have 
further meetings in the autumn. 


Lost at Concress.—An engraved silver cigarette case of some 
sentimental value was mislaid during Congress week—probably, it 
is thought, on the night of the Annual Dinner. It may have been 
left on the table and its owner hopes that another member may be 
taking care of it. If so, will he please return it to the General 
Secretary, N.V.M.A., 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Revision of Rates for Classified Advertisements 

The attention of those concerned is directed to the 
announcement, appearing on advertisement page vi of 
this issue, in which are detailed new rates for the inser- 
tion of classified advertisements in The Veterinary 
Record. 

The introduction of these increased charges—also of 
an addition to the Box Number fee—has been decided 
upon, with regret, as one of the measures essential to 
meet the very heavy increase in the cost of printing the 
journal of the Association. 

The new rates specified will be payable in respect of 


all professional and other “small” advertisements pub- 
lished in the September 6th and subsequent issues. 


Alterations, as notified direct to advertisers, also will 
be made in the rates for “ display ” announcements. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply sement 
by the N.V.M.A. 

Correspondents should write as briefly as possible and letters 
should not exceed 350 words. 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE 


Sir,—In the recent correspondence about Newcastle disease the 
outbreak in Palestine has been mentioned several times, but the 
remarkable success in stopping the epidemic by vaccination was not 
remarked upon, probably because no account of the work done has 
been published in English. 

The following is a summary of events, according to two papers 
published in Hebrew.* 

In April, 1945, a large outbreak occurred in the southern part 
of Palestine. Careful isolation was of no avail and the epidemic 
spread quickly and killed tens of thousands of fowls. In December, 
1945, 50,000 doses of a vaccine were received from Muktesar (India) ; 
48,500 adult birds were inoculated intramuscularly into the pectoral 
muscles. Mortality due to inoculation was 0-7 per cent. ; paralysis 
(mostly of the legs) occurred in 0-59 per cent. ; there was a reauction 
in egg production during the two to three weeks following inocula- 
tion, with a minimum production at seven days and gradual in- 
crease afterwards ; shell-less eggs were quite common and the egg 
size was also reduced. Moulting occurred on some of the farms 
only. Altogether, 300,000 doses were received from India, but from 
January, 1946, onwards the Government Veterinary Laboratory in 
Tel Aviv produced all the vaccine required, using the Indian 
material as stock. Nearly all the adult fowls in the endangered 
areas were soon inoculated and the epidemic was actually brought 
to a standstill. 

Although the Indian workers advised against the vaccination 
of birds under six weeks of age, half a million young birds of 
varying age were successfully inoculated. The average rate of 
mortality among chicks of six weeks and over was | to 1*5 per cent. ; 
in those under six weeks the normal mortality rate of 4 to 6 per 
cent. did not increase. Paralysis varied, but the average was 1-5 per 
cent. It was shown that a certain immunity was transmitted 
through the egg, because 3,000 day-old chicks from vaccinated 
parents were inoculated with normal mortality, whereas 144 day-old 
chicks of non-vaccinated parents died within four days of 
vaccination. 

Attempts to vaccinate flocks in which the disease was already 
established were undertaken. In some infected flocks - mortality 
continued, whilst in a number of flocks mortality which already 
had reached 30 to 40 per cent. stopped three to four days after 
vaccination. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHANAN AHERONI, 
Final Year Student, Glasgow. 
{Just now with Mr. J. T. Stamp, M.R.c.v.s., 
Veterinary Investigation Officer, Edinburgh.| 
July 27th, 1947. 


*§S. Goor and E. Moses, “ Results of vaccination against New- 
Refuah Veterinarit (Quarterly of the 
No. 4; 


castle disease in Palestine.” 
Palestine Veterinary Surgeons’ Association). 
(1947.) 4, No. 2. 


(1946.) 3. 
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